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had just occupied and went up to J., the same member of
the Central Committee who had that morning accused me
of having betrayed them. I expressed to him my horror
of the crime which had just been committed. M. Sabourdy,
cutting me short, expressed himself to the same effect in
extremely strong language. J., who seemed on the verge
of collapse and was staggering in profound bewilderment,
simply repeated vaguely, ' It's frightful!'
Suddenly a terrific noise broke out, and the mob which
filled the courtyard of No. 6 burst into the street in the grip
of some kind of frenzy.
Amongst them were chasseurs, soldiers of the line,
National Guardsmen, women and children. All were
shrieking like wild beasts without realising what they were
doing. I observed then that pathological phenomenon
which might be called blood lust. A breath of madness
seemed to have passed over this mob : from a wall children
brandished indescribable trophies; women, dishevelled
and emaciated, flung their arms about while uttering
raucous cries, having apparently taken leave of their senses.
I saw some of them weeping while they shrieked louder
than others. Men were dancing about and jostling one
another in a kind of savage fury. It was one of those
extraordinary nervous outbursts, so frequent in the Middle
Ages, which still occur amongst masses of human beings
under the stress of some primeval emotion.
Suddenly a piece of artillery drawn by four horses drew
up in front of the house. The confusion increased, if that
were possible. Incongruously uniformed men on the
horses were shouting out oaths. I saw a woman leap on
one of the horses. She waved her hat, shouting, c Down
with the traitors !' a cry which the mob took up adinfinitum.
For me the situation was becoming more and more
dangerous. This crazed mob was looking at me sus-
piciously while uttering the cry of 'Down with the
traitors! * Several fists were raised.